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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Concluded from page 789.) 
From another. 
9th mo. Ist, 1868. 

“IT did not expect to address thee so soon 
again, my beloved friend, but as I have been 
sitting here in my dear mother’s hallowed 
chamber on this the anniversary of the last 
hours she passed in it, the scenes which then 
transpired come vividly before me, and with 
them thou art so intimately connected that my 
heart turns to thee with renewed feelings of 
gratitude for the last words of consolation she 
received on earth. They were precious to her, 
and the heavenly expression of her counte- 
nance seems still to beam upon me, as when 
she turned to me and said, “ How I have been 
wishing for this!” They were to her an evi- 
dence of acceptance that she had been long- 
ing for, and I have often wondered why one 
80 pure, so heavenly-minded, who never since 
I can remember did aught but good, should 
have needed any evidance of acceptance at 
the close of such a well-spent life; and it 
causes me ofttimes to exclaim, How can such 
an one as I, whose whole life has been spent 
in the pursuit of earthly pleasures, ever hope 
to gain admittance within the same Heavenly 
mansions. 

She, whose last petition was, that her erring 
child might seek for more enduring treasures, 
will be heard no more on earth; but I. trust 


it will never be forgotten. Oh! I feel her 
absence more to-day than when she was taken 
trom us. 1 thought then more of the blessed 
change she had experienced, than the loss I 
had sustained ; but as time has passed away 
I have keenly felt the privation of her Chris- 
tian example and tender counsel. Thou must 
excuse me for thus relieving my full heart, 
but thou hast felt so near and dear to me this 
day, I could not help it. 

T believe I cannot close without expressing 
at this late date, a deep feeling of gratitude 
that abides with me for thy instrumentality in 
awakening me to a sense of my manifold 
transgressions, and endeavoring to check my 
course in sin and folly; for although I have 
not alluded to it in thy presence, I have no 
doubt thou remembers thy close exercise in 
thy visit of love to our family. Many years 
have passed, and little progress has been made 
toward anything better, yet it has never been 
obliterated from my mind, nor have I ceased 
to be thankful for it, and trust it may even 
yet accomplish that which wasintended.” . . 





E. N.’s answer to the preceding Letter. 
9th mo. 11th, 1868, 


“ My Dear Friend:—Thy precious letter 
came to hand seasonably. I was not aware 
that at any period of my life I had been in- 
crimutal te awakening thy mind to a sense 


of. thy responsibilities. I have no recollec- 
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tion whatever of my visit to your family. 
This may seem singular to thee, and in order 
to explain what has often seemed inexplicable 
to myself, I will relate a view I once had 
while wading under deep feeling in the pros- 
pect before me. Our children were young, 
and there were many discouragements, and 
besides, I felt the magnitude of the work and 
my own unworthiness and unfitness to engage 
therein. While reasoning with flesh and blood, 
there was presented to my mental vision a 
beautiful clean mat; and the impression was, 
such as this thou wilt find at the door of 
every house; examine thy feet at the en- 
trance, for unless thou art careful to leave all 
that is imparted to thee at each house thou 
enters, the mat at the door will be soiled, and 
the work will be marred. 

Under the responsibility that I continually 
felt, there lived with me such an absorbing 
desire to fulfil my mission with peace, that in 
many, and I might say, in almost all cases, 
I never recurred further back than to dis- 
cover whether I had faithfully followed my 
Guide, and that I should have been instru- 
mental in imparting consolation to thy preci- 
ous mother I cannot understand. 

Never did I feel my own insufficiency more 
deeply than during the little time I sat by 
her bedside. 

12th.—Weariness so overcame me yester- 
day that my pen was laid aside. 

15th.—Still unfinished, and were I to fol- 
low my inclination this letter would not meet 
thy eyes; but, my dear friend, my heart is 
yearning with emotions that are prompted by 
near affection, which I believe to be as endur- 
ing as the source whence it has its origin. 

Dn — to the future, the film is not yet 
removed from my eyes. This living day by 
day is a test, and sometimes a close one, of 
Faith and Trust; but I find there is no other 
way for me, and my continual watchword is 
found in the peetic language, 
“ Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ— 
Distrust embitters present joy ; 
Thou canst not want when God’s thy Friend.” 


This often brings to me the spirit of repose 
and resignation. Ungrateful, indeed, it would 
be were I to express an idea that would 
cast a shade upon the holy and benign in- 
fluence which results from a dependence and 
trust in the guidance of a loving Father. Ah, 
no! full well I have known the peace and 
rest which have been spread as a canopy over 
an unquiet, restless, panting heart in days 
-_ when in a land of darkness and exile. 

knew my children needed a mother’s care, 
for amid all there came to me tidings of their 
sickness, and there was no evidence that our 
labors were of any possible service, still the 
sound vibrated upon the spiritual ear, that I 
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was in my right allotment. Then was my 
weapon of warfare thrown down, fur there were 
seasons when I was torn as between earth and 
heaven, and my peace returned unto me, and 
I was made renewedly sensible of the healing 
virtue of that Power which revives and pre- 
pares for fresh sacrifices.” 





Third mo. 2kst, 1869. 


.... “It is not worth while for me to 
attempt to express my sense of thy. kindness 
and thoughtful attention to thy friend. It is 
as a green spot in my heart, and often when 
debility seems to ve clogged all the courses 
of nature, and there is no ability to give ex- 
pression to the bubblings up of the spontane- 
ous feelings of the spirit, yet in the depths of 
humility the fervent desire has arisen to the 
Father of Spirits, that He would be pleased 
to preserve, purify and prepare thee for a ves- 
sel in His house—even a “ beaten” vessel! 
that so the truth might be sustained and eir- 
culated by and through thee. This appears 
to me to be a day in which every man had 
need to find an independent standing, even 
re standing which the truth only can con- 

er.” 





Third mo. 24th, 1870. 

My dear :—I commenced writing to thee on 
Second-day, but my strength gave out for the 
time, and I put it aside as not worth sending. 
I often feel impoverished, and yet I have 
cause for thankfulmess; there are so many 
seasons of union and communion with divine 
and heavenly intelligences. Wilt thou be 
alarmed, my dear friend, when I say, I am 
confirmed in the belief that akind and bene- 
ficent Father has constituted His intelligent 
creature man, so as to enable him to hold 
communion, “large and high,” with Himself, 
and at seasons to exalt His name, His power 
and glory. When He reveals Himself 
through the spirits of the just made perfect in 
such a way as to satisfy the mind of the pre- 
sence of a dear departed one hovering near, 
how soul-sustaining and precious are these 
emanations, or angel visits, though “few and 
far between” they may seem tobe. These 
soothing influences have a tendency to solaceg 
and sometimes to confirm our trust in seasons 
of great weakness and distrust, for however 
we may have been favored with access to, and 
support from, the Great I Am, these times of 
weakness are inseparable from humanity. . . 

I find of late I ought to have dotted 

down some scraps of pure, unsullied thoughts 
that have gone forth to some dear ones to 
whom I have felt bound by ties stronger and 
closer than those of consanguinity; for are 
not those of affinity heaven-born? Is not 
their origin from the Fountain of love? 
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_gled with her that she was supported by that 
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Sometimes when quietness and repose are 
spread as a canopy over the face of nature, 
my spirit has saluted some of these dear ones 
in their pilgrimage Zionward, in near fellow- 
ship—sometimes in suffering and sometimes in 
rejoicing, with thankfulness of heart for the 
inestimable blessing thus furnished, of an 
intermingling of spirit with spirit during our 
sojourn here. Language fails at this time to 
convey a full sense of the heart-felt desire for 
the growth and advancement of those who 
having known of the goodness of a loving 
Father, yet are falling short of the mark of 
the high calling in Christ. While in deep- 
humility I have had a view of my own short 
comings, yet I have adored His name, in that I 
could see as the book of remembrance was 
7, that all my life-long He had extended 

is loving kindness to so frail a creature and 
unprofitable a servant. But I must close. 

In near affection, 


There were times, when comparatively free 
from oppression, that she entered freely into 
conversation, and expressed her views and 
feelings upon both religious and secular sub- 
jects. The free institutions of our country 
were of great interest to her, and she regarded 
with apprehension and disapproval everything 
which threatened their overthrow. The pos- 
sibility of combining Church and State was 
to her a matter of grave importance, and she 
felt that Friends had need to guard with 
jealous eye, any invasion upon a testimony to 
a free Gospel ministry. She considered this 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Society, 
and that it needed only to be fully compre- 
hended to be more generally accepted by the 
honest inquirer. 

In a letter written in 1866, she thus alludes 
to her belief in the intermingling of spirits, 
even while the soul is an inhabitant of the 
earthly tabernacle. “Iron sharpeneth iron; 
so & man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friends.” Prov. xxvii,17. Truly this testi- 
mony is verified when we are brought face 
to face with those of kindred minds, and also 
when being absent in body, spirits mingle and 
commingle. I believe it is the will of our 
heavenly Father that this privilege should be 
at times enjoyed ; and I consider it one of the 
strongest evidences of our spiritual nature, 
that we are not only permitted to mingle with 
absent embodied spirits, but also with the dis- 
embodied. Do I go too far in assuming this 
ground? Far be it from me to do 80 specu- 
latively ; it is only as my own mind has been 
awakened to the certainty of it, that I speak. 
I feel, however, whenever I approach the 
subject, it involves that which is sacred in its 
nature and character.” 

A few days before her death, she said to a 
dear friend, that she had as much faith in the 
growth of the soul in the next life, as she had 
in her own existence, and also in the recogni- 
tion of spirits, and added—that it was no 
speculation with her, but reality—that she 
had nothing to do with “ modern spiritualism,” 
but such were her views long before that sub- 
ject was agitated. It came to her as inspira- 
tion when attending a funeral. A clear sense 
of SS, in the next life was presented, 
and she felt commanded to give expression to 
it, which she did, greatly to the comfort of the 
widow. 

In the Fifth month, 1857, she met with a 
close trial in the death of a beloved and 
promising daughter. Although generally 
resigned, yet there were times when this sor- 
row was overwhelming. In speaking of her 
bereavement she said—‘ This lovely flower 
has been transplanted in a more congenia! 
clime. While it was sudden to me and to us 
all, yet the work of preparation had been 




















E.N. 





Second mo. 9th, 1871. 


—— ——.... “I am often led to won- 
der that one of thy temperament should have 
been attracted toward an individual with so 
little of sufficient interest to create an attach- 
ment in another so richly endowed with the 
blessings and enjoyments of life. As I have 
dwelt upon the subject, my spirit has been 
lifted, my precious friend, on thy behalf, to 
Him who scans our thoughts and knows the 
secret workings of the heart,—that He would 
be pleased to continue to bless thee and aid 
thee in overcoming thy spiritual enemies— 
that thy Light may shine with increased 
lustre, and brighten the paths of those around 
thee, that they may be induced more earnest- 
ly to seck after an acquaintance with this 
secret source and spring of feeling, from 
which thou art deriving thy spiritual susten- 
ance.” .  . an ° i 
Affectionately, thy friend, 

E. NEwrort. 





In the winter of 1865 our dear friend, E. 
N., took a heavy cold which resulted in bron- 
chitis. From this time she was frequently 
unable to attend meetings, and was prevented 
from entering into active duties, but her inter- 
est for the Society of which she wasa member 
was upabated, and her desires fer its growth 
and advancement always continued. Her 
friends ever received a cordial welcome, even 
when from the increase of disease, she was 
unable to converse much with them. Words 
were not required to convince those who min- 


ith “ which overcomes the world,” and which 
had been her armor and shield through the 
vicissitudes that had attended her life. 
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silently going on under the pruning hand of 
her heavenly Father, so that when the call 
came, she was ready, and gave evidence to 
the last of her acceptance, and that the way 
was clear before her. Her language was, 
‘The dear Father will receive my spirit; 
mourn not for me, I am ready to go.’” 

In the years 1870-71-E. N.’s physical suffer- 
ings — increased, but she was always 
cheerful and patient, and as far as was in her 
power, administered to the mental and spirit- 
ual wants of those around her. 


At the time of the Yearly Meeting in 1871, 
on the afternoon of Seventh-day, she made a 
visit to the meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
and delivered a gospel message suited to some 
conditions present. Her physical weakness 
was great, but her manner was very impres- 
sive. The call appeared almost as from one 
whose life had been resuscitated, and it was 
sensibly felt by many. Not being able to re- 
main, she left before the close of the meeting, 
and as she retired a feeling of sadness covered 
many minds, in that it was not at all probable 
that her voice would again be heard in the 
assemblies of the people. 

About two weeks before her death, she re- 
marked to one of her children, that this pass- 
age of Scripture had come freshly before her 
as applicable to our religious Society—‘ Oh 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem—how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings 
and ye would not.” ‘Oh, I feel that there 
are so many who will not be gathered into the 
true fold. There is a sifting time coming, and 
I pray for these that their faith fail not, but 
that they may abide the turnings and over- 
turnings of the Hand, that would effectually 
separate the wheat from the chaff. If these 
keep humble and are obedient to the teach- 
ings of the pure inshinings of the Light, it 
will be as a lamp to their feet ; and although 
they may often have to tread the wine press 
alone and sometimes have to wade through 
deep waters, yet if they are faithful and 
keep simple in doctrine, they will be instru- 
mental in gathering many from the by-ways 
and the hedges, to seek a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principle of divine revel- 
ation. I see another class, who have slidden 
off and fallen into that dangerous stream, the 
love of popularity. This will not only rob 
them of the beautiful robe of simplicity, but 
they will'be landed in the abyss of darkness 
and suffering.” 

She told her daughter one day, that she 
clearly saw that she would be with them about 
three weeks. She felt that the time of her 
departure had before been hidden in divine 
wisdom. She knew that her family felt her 
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intense suffering on that account; but now 
her light was clear and bright, and she could 
give them all up and leave them in the hands 
of their heavenly Father, and trust them all 
with Him. Her work was almost done, and 
she felt calm and peaceful. 

On the 14th of the First month, she was so 
ill that the family were called in the night, 
but she rallied and soon engaged in a touch- 
ing and fervent supplication adapted to each 
state. 

A few nights afterwards, upon reviving 
from another sinking turn, she repeated the 


-following lines: 


‘‘ Sweet is the scene when virtue dies 
When sinks the righteous soul to rest ; 
A holy qviet reigns around— 

A calm which nothing can disturb,— 
Naught can molest the peace profound 
Which their unfettered souls enjoy,— 
So fades the summer cloud away, 

So dies the wave along the shore, 
Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow— 
Oh! grave where is thy victory now? 
Oh! death where is thy sting?” 


On the morning of the 20th her son, who 
lived in Chicago, arrived. When informed 
that he was in the house, she clasped her 
hands and exclaimed—“ dear Father, I thank 
thee.” A tribute of thanksgiving was audi: 
bly expressed for the favor, and much affect- 
ionate counsel was administered to him. On 
First-day, the 21st, she requested the family 
to gather around her, when she addressed 
them separately, with great sweetness and ten- 
derness. She alluded to the approaching sep- 
aration, said she knew that they would feel 
a great void, but when the time came she 
wanted them to loose their hold and let her 
go; the-chain would not be broken, only ex- 
tended, for love is immortal. Upon being 
queried with if she had a journal, she replied, 
“No; when I have thought of writing, in- 
spiration would leave, and the text would 
present, “The life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment.” During her illness 
she frequently talked of her earlier life, and 
related many instances which occurred be- 
fore her children were of an age to remember 
them. These, as well as those of later experi- 
ence, were narrated in a manner, that led to 
the belief that she thought it not improbable 
that they would be gathered together in a 
manner similar to that in which they are now 
presented to the reader. On the evening of 
the 22nd, she said—“I do not seem to have 
been learning anything of late except the les- 
sons of patience and faith—I feel so much 
like a little child.” 

“‘ Joy and happiness, dear mother,” said a 
daughter, “awaits thee in thy spirit home.” 
She replied, ‘‘I do not aspire to any great 


necessary to them, and she had passed through ' things. I crave blessed rest, and to enjoy the 
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love, the sweetness, the mercy and tenderness 
of the Father.” 

She several times said, “ The time is not 
long, I am only waiting and watching.” 
Her sufferings and debility gradually in- 
creased, but the sweetness of her spirit con- 
tinued, and was sensibly felt by all who were 
privileged to be with her. On the morning 
of the 27th, about the time which she had 
predicted, she departed without a struggle. 

She had requested that her funeral might 
take place from the meeting-house, at the 
corner of Fourth and Green Streets, and on 
the 30th of First month, 1872, many Friends 
and others were gathered on that occasion. 
The interment took place at Fair Hill. 

VANITY. 

Vanity is exceedingly misplaced, when 
ranked, as she commonly is, in the catalogue 
of smull faults. It is under her character of 
harmlessness that she does all her mischief. 
She is, indeed, often found in the society of 
great virtues. She does not follow in the train, 
but mixes herself with the company, and by 
mixing, mars it. The use our spiritual enemy 
makes of her, is a masterstroke. When he 
cannot prevent us from doing right actions, 
he can accomplish his purpose almost as well 
“by making us vain of them. When he can- 
not deprive the public of our benevolence, he 
can defeat the effect to ourselves, by poison- 
ing the principle. When he cannot rob others 
of the good effect of the deed, he can gain his 


point by robbing the doer of his reward.— 
Hannah More. 









































ple in Beatrice, a few days after the fire, hear- 
ing of our misfortune, sent a team down with 
quite a number of articles for the women, and 
bedding, which helped to fix us up consider- 
ably. Coming voluntarily from those who 
were comparative strangers, we could but feel 
deep gratitude and thankfulness to Him 
who warms even the stranger’s heart towards 
those who are unfortuate in a strange land. 

There were considerable clothing and goods 
not made up for the Indians, in the house, all 
of which were lost, and it is a loss that we 
sincerely regret, as they will be greatly in 
need when they return from the hunt. Many 
of them who are at home came in and set up 
quite a wailing over the ruins, telling us how 
badly they felt about it. Some had stored 
away of their things in the cellar until 
they should return, and a portions of these 
were also burnt.” 

Awakened from sleep by smoke, upon open- 
ing a door to seek the cause, the flames im- 
mediately burst out, and neither furniture, 
clothing, nor goods of much value were saved. 

The fire-proof being upon the ground floor, 
not far from the out door, endeavors were 
made to remove it, but owing to the fallinz in 
of the floor they were unsuccessful. From 
subsequent information, we learn that the 
gem were not so much injured as to be illegi- 

le. 


In addition to these painful vicissitudes, 
and distressing combinations, the Otoe tribe 
has been, up to last accounts, unsuccessful in 
the hunt, reduced almost to the verge of star- 
vation, and no adequate supplies furnished 
from any other source than their own efforts. 
We’ sympathize deeply, and partake with 
those actively concerned in the anxious solici- 
tude which their trying and desperate situa- 
tion calls forth. 

Efforts havé been made promptly by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee to relieve the 
exigencies of the occasion in the family of 
the agent, and such supplies forwarded by the 
Philadelphia Indian Aid, as were believed 
would meet their immediate wants. Two 
boxes of goods and made clothing were at 
once forwarded, one for Jesse Griest and fam 
ily, and one for the Indians, but passive 
sympathy and words of pity and condolence 
are not all that is required by these wards of 
the government, and secondarily our assumed 
wards. They need the stretching forth of the 
hand filled with food and clothing. When 
their immediate physical wants are relieved, 
we may more successfuly pursue the guidance 
of their intellectual and spiritual well being. 
After practically saying, “‘ be ye fed and be 
ye clothed,” schools, farming, the carpenter, 
and the blacksmith may find room to com- 
' plete the labor to an indefinite success. 


——_ -~en- ____—_ 


At a meeting of the Central Committee on 
Indian affairs, held Second mo. 4th, 1874. 
The following report was presented by the In- 
dian Aid Association of Philadelphia, and 
request made that it should be published in 
Friends’ Intelligencer: 

On the 3rd of First mo., 1874, a telegram 
was received that the house of the agent at 
the Otoe Agency had, on the preceding night, 
been destroyed by fire. Subsequently we 
were informed by letter that agent Griest had 
been absent on business at Beatrice, 16 or 18 
miles distant. Arriving at home between 12 
and 1 o’clock, he found the premises a heap 
of debris and ashes, and that the family had 
barely escaped with their lives in their night 
clothing, and were then receiving such idee 
as a neighboring wigwam afforded. Ata later 
date, in a letter to a friend, the agent says, 
‘we have but little room and little to put in 
it, as we saved nothing out of the fire, except 
a few things that were in the office. Yet we 
have now managed to get together a comfort- 
ablesuit all round,soas to keep warm. The peo- 
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In a letter dated First mo. 25th, the agent 
writes—“ We found by occupying the school 
house that we were interfering greatly with 
the school, so we have fixed up the house in 
which the former blacksmith, now d , 
lived, and moved into it yesterday. We will 
resume the school in the school-house to-mor- 
row. The two boxes, No. 79 and 80, are re- 
ceived, but as we are about moving, and 
there is no place to put them, they are not 
yetunpacked. The en sent by express for 
our own use is at Marysville. It will pro- 
bably come to-morrow. 

In a letter to‘a friend, William Margrave, 
the white man deputed to accompany the 
Indians on their hunt, writes: “Weare now at 
Fort Hays without provisions and without 
resources. We leave to morrow, having heard 
that there are Buffalo about 130 miles south. 
The commissioner has given stringent orders 
that no rations shall be given us. We have 
had but one death, a child, but I have no 
heart to write.” We believe there is no feel- 
ing mind but can readily comprehend the 
painful situation of the writer. It needs no 
comment. We hope that the members of our 
Yearly Meeting who have given their ready 
approval to the Peace Policy of the Govern- 
ment and heretofore have assented to aid it, 
will in this present emergency of the Otoes 
continue to supply their pressing wants. 

The inarticulate wailing of the poor natives 
over their bitter loss by the fire: that old, 
old time mode of expressing grief for loss, 
touches every sympathetic feeling of our one 
common nature. We ask for prompt and 
liberal subscriptions to clothe these Indians, 
a number of whom, as they have informed 
us, are willing to wear the white man’s kind 
of clothing, to walk in the white man’s path, 
and learn the white man’s ways. Most of the 
men who did not go, havesuppdrted themselves 
and families this winter by the wages given 
for cutting rails, &c., for fencing. 

The Iowas are probably doing as well as 
the circumstances in which they are placed will 
admit. The $500 appropriated by the store 
for the purchase of cows to be paid for by in- 
stallment, has been so used, and returned, 
with the exception of a small sum. We have 
been informed that every owner has built a 
shed of somekind for sheltering his stock, some 
having already increased this to several head. 

The accounts from the industrial school con- 
tinue to be favorable. 

The Sacs and Foxes appear to be earnest 
in their desire for a better state of things 
amongst them. If the difficulties which lie 
in their way can be removed, they will prob- 
ably advance as rapidly as their neighbors, 
the Iowas, in the work of civilization. 


Mary JEANES, Secretary. 


















Friends desirous to contribute either goods 
or money, please forward as heretofore to 
John Saunders, No. 34 North 4th St. 


Many Christians who have borne the loss 
of a dear child, or all their property, with 
the most heroic Christian fortitude, have 
been entirely vanquished by the breaking of 
a dish or the blunders of a servant.— Newton. 

ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 
(Continued from page 779) 


Before giving other extracts from the old + 
book of Discipline belonging to David Petit, 

I shall here give some epistles, certificates 

and reports written about the date of extracts 

already given, which have been borrowed by 

a Friend and kindly ioaned to me. 








Epistle to London. 
Philadelphia, y° 19" of y* 7“ m* 1711. 

From our Yearly Meeting of Minestering 
freinds in Philadelphia, To the Meeting of 
Minestring freinds in London. 1 
Deare Friends, Bretheren and Elders: 

Wee Received Yours Dated y* 13" of y* 
9" m* 1770, which was Read in our Meeting 
to our mutuall Comfort and Refreshment, 
and was Glad that wee your fellow Servants 
and Bretheren in those Remote parts of the 
World were Remembered by you our Elder « 
Bretheren; whome wee Love and honour in 
our holy Lord Jesus Christ, and Greet you 
in that Divine Life and power which is the 
Root and foundation of all Living, Sound 
and. Edifieing Minestrey which onely tends 
to the Building up of Sion. 

Wee have had a very Larg and Comfort- 
able Meeting this Yeare and a Greate Ap- 
pearance of Heinen, Divers of Whome are 
Goeing forth In the Work of the Minestry 
in the Unity of the Bretheren, and ptiqularly | 
our D* fr* Thomas Story; Who is Deimed 
for Urope in order to Viset fr“ In Greate 
Britain, &c. Know further Deare Freinds 
that in many parts of these provinces theire 
is Greate openness and flockings to meetings, 
ptiqularly in that towne of Bostone (where en 
some of our Bretheren were martered for the \ 
testimony of Jesus), which wee Beleve you 
will be Glad to heare ; and of late there have . 
been meetings among the Indians in this / 
province and they very loving and Respect- 
full in theire way desireing moore meetings ? 
among them. So D* fr“ heare is Good in- 
couragement for faithfull Labourers. Wee 
are Generally in Love and Vunity as to the 
minestry and Beseech the Allmighty to pre- 
serve all his minesters therein throughout the 
Whole World. 

Thus D* fr* wee Dearly Salute you in Un- 
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feigned Love and Remaine your Loving 
freinds and Bretheren. 
Signed in our Said Meeting By and on 
Behafe 
John Blunston, 
Hugh Darrborrow, 
Joseph Kirkbride, 
Ralph Jackson, 
Christo Blackburn, 
John Smith, 


easey, but the care of the Elders is to Ad- 
monish such. Signed by order of said meet- 
ing. p JosePH KrrKBRIDE. 

Joseph Kirkbride, Ezera Crosdale, George 
Clough and Thomas Canby to tend Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders at Burlington. 

Minute to Zachariah Jess, 
From our General! Meeting of Ministering 
















Griffith Owen, 
Nicholas Waln, 
Antho Morris, 
Tho. Chalkley, 
John Salkeld, 
John Lee, 


: ; friends and Elders held at Philadelphia for 
Severe — eautnane. Penselvania and the Jerseys The 18" of y* 
John Smith, 7* m* 1721. 


John Routledg, 


welt The Generall Meeting of Ministers to 
; th e 7th oth, 
a at Burlington the 17" of y* 7" m : Deare Frein ds, our Freind Zschery Jess 

The persons Apoynted to Attend on the| "#¥!2g Jaid before this meeting ‘is conserne 
behalf of the Quar’ Meeting of Ministers for of viseting freinds in those parts he Mi ae 
the County of Philadelphia Are Nicholas | *® and producing a certificate from the Month- 
Walne, Thomas Chalkley, Antho Morris, ly Meeting in Burlington to w™ hee belongs; 
Rowland Ellis, Edward Rees, John Cadwal- hee desired one also from this ae 3 
lader, Richard Lewis, Hannah Hill and Now these may a ais Cat car d 
Jane Brintnall, who have by order of the freind Goeth in the unity o > te ee 
Said Meeting to Report that the Acc“ we that wee have also ye ion peered 
have have Resieved from the severall meet- ree ere. ae ac befor him 
ings of Ministers in the County Is that In the | *" Or Rdifi — d his C a . oa ain 
Generall things are Reasonably well Amongst to sad , a ys hi ay 5 f 
them And their Meetings kept up in Love | ‘™ bis Returne hee may have the Answer o 
and Unity. 

Signed p Antho:: Morris, Clk. 

16 {.. 1720. From our meeting of Min- 
ist™ held at Darbee for the County of Chester. 
To the meeting of Ministers to be held at 
Burlington the 17" of ,",, 1720 for Pensilvenia 
and the Jerseys | Greeting Dear fds and 
Brétheren. 

In the fellowshipp of the Gospel of peac 
do we deerly Salute you giveing you hearby 
to understand that at this our Meeting Engry 
was maid how ministring fd* remaine in Love 
and Unity with these meetings they Belong 


To our friends and Bretheren in Long Is- 
land, Road Island or Elsewhere in New Eng- 
land where these may come. 


e. 
wo may the peace of GOD w™ paseth 
the naturall understanding of Men w* Grace 
and Truth moore and moore abound amongst 
you and all the Churches of Christ through- 
out the World is the Desire, Labour and 
prayer of your freinds, Brethren and Sisters. 
Signed in and on behalfe of our above 
said meeting by 
Jane Brintnall, 
Eliza Wartnaby, 
Eliza Teague, 


Emma Evans, 
Esher Clare, 


Joseph Kirkbride, 
Richard Lewy, 
Margret Paine, 
Abigail Jenkins, 
Sarah Herne, 


to and how truth prospers in our Quarter eee as 
To which answare wa3 made that things ware| G.1,1, Pusey, Abraham Marshall, 


nerelly wel which was to our Mutuelly 

attisfaction. 

Signed on behalfe of Said Meeting By 

JN° WRricar. 

The fds to Ettend the Ministring Meet: at 
\ y Burlington are Thomas Lighfoot, Jno. Lea, 
Jno. Wright, Abr* Marchall, Caleb Pewsey, 
Randel Mailing and Geo. Robinson. 


Ata Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 
Midletown Meeting house the 29" of the 6" 
mo” 1722. To the Generall Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders to be at Burlington tie 
15” 7™ next Greeting. 

At our Said Meeting after due Inquirey 
mad the Elders Report that for the most 
part those that are Conserned in the Ministry | J 
are in good Unity with the Church and one 
with another, yet there is sum that appears 
sometimes with whom friends are not very 


John Wood, 
Tho. Griffits, 





Love. 
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Rowland Ellis, 


Hugh Durborrow, 
William Lawrance, 
Walter Herbert, 
Nicholas Waln, 
Antho. Morris, 
Thos. Lightfoot, 
Richard Townsend, 
Tho. Chalkley, 


Griffith Robert, 
Adam Harker, 
Richard Busby, 
Nicholas Austin, 
Sam’! Bunting, 
Thom’s Shakell, 
Christo. Blackburn, 
Ralph Jackson, 
Jno. Wright, 
John Solkeld, 
Jacob Simcock, 


Return Minute. 

From our Monthly Meeting held at Ports 
mouth in Rh* Island the 26" day of 10 | m* 
1721. To our Friends and Brethren of The 
Monthly Meeting of Burlington in West 


arsey. 
To whome is the Salutation of Christian 
Whereas our Well Respected Friend Zacha 
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riah Jess the barer, hath lately been concerned 
to Travel into these parts considering the 
Difficulty y‘ several places is und" by Reason 
of the Small Pox and also of the Season of 
the Year Hath visited as many Meetings as 
could well be attained and being now about 
To Return we hereby Certifie y‘ our s* friends 
Service and Labour in the Ministry Among 
us hath been very acceptable. Tending to 
the Consolation and Edification of the 
Church, and that so far as we know his Con- 
versation hath also been sober becomeing his 
s* Service. With ffervent desire to the Lord 
for his Preservation and y‘ in Due Season he 
may be safely conducted to you and his habi- 
tation with the Evidence of Peace Restin 
on him. We Remain your ffreinds — 
Brethren. 

Signed at and in behalf of s* meeting by 

Tho. Richardson, Jacob Mott, 

Trystrom Allen, William Barker, 

John Ecson, Joseph Wanton, 

Tho. Rodman, Preserved Fish, 

John Wanten, Samuel Thurston, 

George Cornell, Sam’! Clarke, 

Benj’n Slanten, Ephream Hix, 

Joseph Anthony, Jun., Giles Slocum, 

Joseph Jackson, Richard Michell, 

John Casey, Jno. Hooley, 

Thomas Hicks, John Parry. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1874. 














Seitr-CuLtturE.—A new book by Geikie 
addressed to young men, contains a suggestive 
letter from Thomas Carlyle, in reply to one 
addressed to him asking advice in regard to 
a course of reading for the purpose of sys- 
tematic self-improvement. In regard to the 
selection of books, he recommends at- 
tention to the true Desire, the Monition of 
Nature, and counsels the inquirer to follow 
that course of reading, study and investiga- 
tion which seems to tend toward results the 
most noble and valuable, and to follow it 
faithfully and earnestly. That “our wishes 
are presentiments of our capabilities” he con- 
siders a noble saying, of deep encouragement 
to all true men, and not applicable alone to 
reading, but to all our efforts in the direction 
of self-improvement. 

Then he wisely warns the inquirer against 
being unduly discouraged by mistakes and 
wrong directions. “There is precious instruc- 
tion, says Carlyle, “to be got by finding that 
we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, 
manfully to be right ; he will grow daily more 
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and more right. It is at bottom, the condi- 
tion on which all men have to cultivate them- 
selves.” 


Further, we are reminded that there is 
more true development in doing faithfully 
whatever present duty requires, than in any 
course of reading or study which can be 
adopted. ° The work required of us by family 
ties,and our feelings of benevolence, the daily 
duties of friendship and of love, are impor- 
tant means, we believe, for cultivating to their 
highest possibilities, the human mind and 
heart. The study of the natural world, and 
of books which are records of the thoughts 
and actions of mankind in our own and in past. 
ages, are of very great importance as aids ip 
the development and the culture of the mind 
—but faithful, earnest, useful work, must 
ever stand in the highest place of honor. 

EprrortaL Nore.—“The Prayer of Agas~ 
siz” should have been credited to “the Chris- 
tian Union,” for which it was written. 

We regret the omission. — 





DIED. 


PALMER.—Suddenly, on 23rd of Twelfth mo., 
1873, Morris Palmer, in the 64th year of his age; a 
member of “ Centre Monthly Meeting,” Delaware. 

TUCKER.—In Westfield, N. Y., on the 26th of 
Twelfth mo., 1873, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Tucker, 
in the 69th year of her age. She was stricken 
while in her usual health and spirits, with paralysis, 
and in a few hours passed to the life beyond. The 
sweet memory of her tender love and care will live 
in the hearts of her friends. 


SCHOOLEY.—In Wayne Township, Henry county, 
Iowa, on the 17th of First mo., 1874, Mahlon 
Schooley, in the 86th year of his age. He was born 
in Loudon county, Virginia, Sixth mo. 23rd, 1788, 
and removei to Iowa in 1855. He was a member 
and elder of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting. His 
funeral was attended by a large number of sympa- 
thizing friends. 





SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
BY J. G. HUNT. 


We greet each other, this evening, my fel- 
low-members and friends, on the sixth anni- 
versary of our little Natural History Club. 
Animated by one common impulse, and an- 
ticipating only our usual compensation of 
moderate social and intellectuai pleasure, I 
will endeavor to make a rapid retrospect of 
some thoughts and work which have occupied 
us, at times, during the year. 

It is not my intention to offer apologies, 
nor to indulge regrets, because the amount of 
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work we have done is small. Those qualified 
for the work by natural organization, and 
who are, at the same time, liberated by for- 
tune’$ favors from the estranging routine of 
daily life, must still be the messengers who 
will bring truth from the bottom of the well. 
We drink on by the pure cool water which 
overcuns from its lips. 

Every year natural science is widening her 
domain. Already her outstretched hand 
weighs the planets in its palm. With an 
analysis, which is sublime, she tells us what 
chemical elements feed the ever-blazing fur- 
nace of the sun. She numbers the nightly 
hosts of the steadfast stars, and follows with 
telescopic eye, or with keener thought, those 
wild wanderers of the limitless heavens—the 
comets—who go so far away, and are absent 
80 long, that scores of generations of men pass 
from the earth before they return. 

The kingdom of organized beings embraces 
for our study a clozely-linked and allied chain 
of forms extending, by two parallel pathways, 
one vegetable and the other animal, from 
living units so small that millions could swim 
without crowding, in the smallest tear-drop, 
up to and including man; and yet each one 
of these organic atoms is endowed with every 
essential attribute of what we call life, viz.: 
sensibility, contractility, nutrition and multi- 
plication. 

May I ask if this horizon is not wide enough ? 
Yet it is not. What is the true significance 
of the magnitude and grandeur of the pbysi- 
cal creation? To grasp even its visible pro- 
portions in one vigorous intellectual concep- 
tion, surpasses the ability of the most gifted 
among men. We exhaust intellectual energy 
in its contemplation, but feel a want still un- 
satisfied, still an eternal longing for some final 
cause for all this display. The scientific mind 
of to-day accepts the idea of an omnipresent 
ether, itself invisible and imponderable, and 
known to us only by its phenomena, as light 
and heat, and other forms of motion, and we 
can give no positive demonstration of its ex- 
istence except those phenomena. This great 
physical fact is absolutely taken for granted 
in order to explain those phenomena. The 
same scientific mind, in order to satisfy its 
eternal and natural craving for a final cause, 
and trained moreover in the habit of estimat- 
ing cause and effect, accepts with equal as- 
surance the far grander and more momentous 
fact, and equally beyond our clear compre- 
hension, that omnipresent mind pervades and 


_ co-ordinates all things. In view, therefore, 


of man’s intellectual magnitude when com- 
pared with that of other animals, and, more- 
over, of his eternal longing for a final cause, 
@ longing, native and organic in every race, 
the grandeur of physical creation became a 
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necessity. I speak thus not for apology, but 
for justification of the loyal student of natu- 
ral science, because a minority of right-mean- 
ing but wrong-thinking people, who have in- 
herited or acquired the theological bias of 
mind, are doing bad work in creating antago- 
nism between those who would pursue the ab- 
solute truth. “Truth fears nothing which 
can be proven true. It -holds no cherished 
doctrine that it will not have searched and 
scrutinized through and through ; tested by 
every ordeal, exposed to the light of every 
science. Least of all, can it permit unreason- 
ing religious dogma to disrespect the autono~ 
my of personal conviction.”* 

The pleasure we have all felt in our Club 
studies during the year has been associated 
with a sense of conscious growth in a fuller- 
understanding of things. To cultivate the 
habit of direct observation on natural objects, 
before resorting to books in which the obser- 
vations of others are recorded, has been the 
primary idea of our organization, and we 
have found it to be the best or only method 
of efficient self-instruction. Six years before 
the generosity of an Anderson made Penekese- 
possible, our little school, in grateful obscurity 
and without public demonstration, was study~ 
ing the elementary chapters written in the- 
great volume of life and of organization ; and 
when I report twelve members as the average: 
number at our meetings, no abatement of in- 
terest is manifest. 

Membership in the Club fixes responsibility: 
and places each one under obligation to con- 
tribute some matter of interest, as his or her- 
name shal] come in regularalphabetical order. 
The advantages of this plan are too.obvious 
and too essential not to be acknowledged by 
all, and without its literal observance, except. 
as provided for by rule, an equal division of 
labor and profit cannot be realized. 

The custom of appointing committees to re~ 
port on special subjects has been advanta- 
geous, and might be rendered more so in the 
future. From the report of a special com- 
mittee the subject of phosphorescence and of 
our fire-flies was brought before the Club. 

According to Say, the Lampyris pyralis is 
our common summer fire-fly. “The female 
differs from the male in having the elytra im- 
perfect, they are, however margined like those- 
of the male. But do this fire-fly and the glow- 
worm belong to the same species? We think 
not. Fire-flies make their appearance in this. 
region in May; last year they were seen on 
the 2ist. They are abundant in the middle 
and latter part of June, and few are to be 


seen at the end of September. But during 


May, June, July and early in September the. 


* President Winchell, Syracuse University. 
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light of the glow-worm is not to be seen with 
us; we therefore think there is another spe- 
cies to which our glow-worm belongs. These 
insects conceal themselves in daytime and ap- 


pear at night. The light which they emit is 
periodical, and it is this phenomena we call 
phosphorescence. 
substances in peculiar conditions may become 
phosphorescent. Among minerals, lime fluor- 
spar and Bologna stone have been seen to 
glow with light. 

“Not only do flowers breathe perfume on 
the evening air, but the daughter of Linnus 
discovered in 1762 that the garden Nastur- 
tium flashed sparks of light from its petals in 
certain wnoist conditions of the atmosphere in 
June. Fungi often glow in the dark with 
a light, but in all emissions of such 

ight, appears to be unaccompanied with heat. 

“The cause of phosphorescence is not under- 
stood. Many theories have been offered in its ex- 
planation but ofthosespecial molecularchanges 
which give origin to the phenomenon, we know 
absolutely nothing. That itis altogether dis- 
tinct from what we call life, is apparent from 
the fact that it is frequently manifested by in- 
‘organic masses. Our ignorance in regard to 


‘this manifestation of light lies in the obscur- 


ity of the conditions in which it occurs, rather 
than in the nature of the light itself. For the 
properties of ordinary light, such as reflection 
and refraction, polarization and spectrum 
analysis, appear to belong equally to phos- 
phorescent light.” Chemistry offers us Noc- 
tilacine as a “ epecial organic substance widely 
‘spread throughout the world of nature, and 
which shines like phosphorus.” This Nocti- 
lucine is supposed to be the cause of the phe- 
momenon under consideration, but we still 
ask, why does Noctilucine become radiant or 
‘visible? In all our searching for final. causes, 
it is no disappointment to be baffled, we re- 
main partially content to accept words as the 
“nearest approach to the unattainable truth. 
_ Subjects widely different in character and 
interest have been before us at the several 
meetings of the Club. I can pause in this 
rapid review to record only those which have 
‘embodied most originality, or have presented 
facts not so readily obtained elsewhere. 
“Out on the flower-spangled prairie, one 
hundred miles west of Omaha, and in other 
places too, live the little prairie dogs, the 
Spermophilus Indovicianus of Ord. This dog- 
town is older than Omaha, or San Francisco, 
or Chicago, or Cincinnati. The first white 
ploneers in these sublime prairie solitudes 
found them coexistent with the wild buffalo 
and the Indian not less wild. Differing from 
these, their natural companions, they are 
colonized in spots, while the others rove the 
land at will. A leisure drive through this 
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dog-town, revealed a little the habits of this 
peculiar people. As far as the eye could reach 
on either side could be seen the little grea- 
tures, hopping about, standing erect on their 
mounds, or skirmishing hither and hither.” 

“The prairie dog is a burrowing animal, 
occupying a link between the squirrel and 
the marmot. The burrows are made often at 
an angle of forty degrees for a short distance, 
then run horizontally or rise towards the sur- 
face. The mound itself is a truncated cone, 
two feet wide at base, and seldom rising more 
than eighteen inches above the soil, with the 
entrance either at the top or on the side, and 
beaten down externally, resembling a much- 
used foot-path. The ie is entirely honey- 
combed with such mounds in close proximity. 
Seated on many of these mounds were stupid- 
looking owls, little and gray, like sentinels 
of lapsing time, undisturbed at our approach. 
This owl, according to Wilson, is the Striz 
canicularia. Its note resembles the cry of the 
prairie dog, and instead of sailing forth heav- 
ily in the obscurity of the evening, it enjoys 
the broadest glare of the sun, searching for 
food in the cheerful light of day. The idea 
is generally maintained that the dog, rattle- 
snake, and owl inhabit the same burrow, but 
from a close observation of three years amon 
them, we are convinced that this is false, an 
that the snake occupies only the deserted holes, 
and, moreover, as the snake is a deadly enemy 
of the dog—often feeding on their young—it 
is not reasonable to suppose such is the case.” 

The custom of reading at our Club meetings 
extracts from authors has been practised more 
frequently in the past year than during for- 
mer meetings of the Club. Additional in- 
formation is obtained in this way on subjects 
foreign to our own observation or in support 
of our own views, but such reading should not 
come in place and as a substitute for original 
matter. 

The life of our stated meetings consists in 
the results of direct observation on whatever 
is beautiful or new to us in the natural world, 
and the fact that others may have anticipated 
us in the work lessens neither the profit nor 
the pleasure we derive. Facts are not, per- 
haps, of greatest value in science after all, 
but that sense of growth in intellectual power 
which results from systematic and vigorous 
use of every faculty, robing the student in a 
mantle of light, and ordaining him to be 


something more than a mere fact-registering 


machine, even to become the inspired inter- 
reter of the beautiful and true for all who 
ave ears to hear. 
The forces concerned in crystallization and 


in the complex organization of plants have 
interested us at times during the year. The 
imagination may conceive the play of polar 
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force which can aggregate the molecules of 
matter into the glittering crystal, the spark- 
ling and coveted diamond, or moulds the 
myriads of flashing stars in the softly-falling 
snow. The life force which builds a seed, ar- 
ranges its molecules also according to a law 
a8 UnVarying in its results as the polar force 
which builds the crystal. In the seed, its 
structural boundary lines are curves, in the 
crystal straight lines only form thé angles. 

If a beam of polarized light be sent into the 
crystal it reveals with more or less clearness 
how the molecules are arranged, when a grain 
of corn in section is examined by similar light 
chromatic phenomena not dissimilar from 
those noticed in the crystal are observed. In 
either case the molecules are not amorphously 
self-posited, but are built into definite forms, 
by a force whose results manifest some phe- 
nomena of intelligence. Placed in the earth, 
and kept by the same force in that condition 
of agitation we call warmth, the grain and 
substances which surround it interact, and a 
definite molecular architecture is the result.” 

A bud is formed, and reaches the surface, 
exposed to the specific motion of the sun’s 
rays, the now green bud is enabled to feed 
upon carbonic acid and the aqueous vapor of 
the air. Forces are active at the root, forces 
are active in the blade, the matter of the 
earth and the matter of the air are drawn 
to the root and to the leaf, and the plant 
— in size, completes the cycle of 
molecular action by the production of granules 
— to those with which the process be- 

n.” 

Is not this picture of the silent grouping of 
the organic molecules, a grouping going on 
ail over the earth, astonishing in its very si- 
lence, and sublime in its results? 

In the contemplation of such phenomena, 
man's most serious and higher life is appealed 
to, and he feels that himself is one with all 
things, and that a chain of brotherhood links 
him to every organization beneath the sun. 

“The beat of a pendulum occupies only a 
second of time. Divide that period into a 
million of equal parts, then divide each of 
these brief periods into a million of other 
equal parts. A wave of yellow light during 
one of the last small intervals has vibrated 
five hundred and thirty-five times. Yet that 

llow light has been the chief instrument in 
building a tree. In the delicate texture of 
its leaves it has overcome molecular force ; it 
has beaten asunder the elements of an invisi- 
ble gas, and inaugurated a new arrangement 
of atoms. The old dragon tree of Teneriffe 
represents forty centuries of this dynamic 
work—a sublime monument reared without 
toil, by the silent forces of nature. In the 
outer air it has awakened every note of sound, 
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from the softest monotone to the rhythmic 
roar of the tempest, but in its inner cham- 
bers has been a murmur and music ot life, in 
the ceaseless movement of fluids and marshal- 
ling of atoms, as one by one they take their 
place in the molecular dance, which eludes 
the dull sense of hearing, and becomes obvi- 
ous only in results..”’* 

A member of the Club brings a contribu- 
tion illustrating the habits of our humming- 
bird, the Trochilus colubris of Wilson. This 
smallest of our birds appears in Pennsylvania 
about the 25th of April, and seldom remains 
with us later than the middle of September. 
Its voice, not noted for melody, is only a 
chirp, resembling the note of the cricket, while 
the humming is made by the rapid vibration 
of powerful though minute wings. The ster- 
num of this little bird is very large in com- 
parison with the body of the bird, and this 
allows ample attachment for the thoracic mus- 
cles, fitting the creature for rapidity of flight. 
Its nest, constructed of lichens and moss, and 
woven together with hair or bits of thread, is 
equal in size to half an ordinary egg shell, 
and only two pure white eggs, equally large 
at both ends, are all we find within this mi- 
nute specimen of forest architecture. It is 
an error to suppose that the humming-bird 
subsists only upon the sweet exudation in the 
flowers; much more probable is it that in- 
sects which have been lured by the honey of 
the plants, form the diet of the bird, for such 
insects have been found in its stomach after 
dissection. 

A few of the nuts which are used as food 
by omnivorous man have been objects of study 
in the past year. ‘‘ Most common and, per- 
haps, coarsest of our domestic nuts is the 
black walnut, Juglans nigra, the nut of Jove 
of the Romans. It is supposed to be native 
in Persia, and is probably the ‘ Persian nut’ 
mentioned by Theophrastus. The variety 
cinerea, butter-nut, has oblong fruit deeply 
carved with ragged edges. The richer and 
aweeter Juglans regia, the English walnut, has 
never become naturalized here. The walnut 
grows none and attains full size in about 
sixty years. In some parts of Germany there 
is little other timber, and it is supposed to 
have been introduced into England from 
France previous to 1562. When the leaves 
and husks are macerated they yield a juice 
which stains the skin a persistent brown color, 
and it is said the gypsies of Hungary use this 
liquid in the transformation of stolen white 
children into gypsy children, The hickory, 
shellbark, and especially the pecan nut, all 
from the genera carya, are palatable and nu- 
tritious, and with the walnuts, contain large 





* Professor Draper. 
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amounts of oil, which has been serviceable 


when eaten in early stages of pulmonary dis- 
ease. The chestnuts, genus castanea, are na- 
tives of Asia, though now found growing over 
large parts of the earth. In some provinces 
of France and Corsica chestnuts form the 
principal food of the poor; they are ground 
into flour and made into bread—less nutri- 
tious, however, than wheat bread. Another 
important home nut is the hazel-nut or filbert, 
genus corylus. The catkins of this plant ap- 
pear in September on the shoots of the previ- 
ous year, but are not fully developed until 
the following February, when the staminate 
flowers appear. 
The Berthollettia. excelsa, Brazil nut, or 
j cream nut, is one of the most extraordinary 
fruits of South America. The tree which 
produces this nut is a palm, and though only 
two or three feet in diameter, it rises to a 
height of 120 feet. “No other production of 
the torrid zone can give a more forcible idea 
of the power of vegetable life in those regions, 
than these enormous lignecus pericarps. In 
fifty or sixty days a shell is formed half an 
inch in thickness, which it is difficult to open 
with the sharpest instrument. Four, five and 
sometimes eight nuts are attached to a cen- 
tral membrane. The fruit, in falling from a 
height, is generally fractured, and the mon- 
keys and the natives vie with each other in 
activity in gathering it. Nothing can exceed 
the elegance and economy of the arrangement 
within this outer shell.”* The members will 
recall the demonstration, and will not quickly 
forget this and many other recollections which 
remain as fruits of our humble Club studies 
—of nuts which we have cracked, or roasted 
in the glowing coals of our united thought. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATED. 


The following thoughts were induced by read- 
ing a letter froma dear friend, who, with a large 
family, has removed from a quiet rural hometo 
a busy populous town. AsI was contrasting the 
different situations, the query arose, which is 
the most favorable to the attainment of the 


great object of life, viz: true happiness? In: 


their former home it required thé principal 
part of the day to attend one meeting, often 
travelling twenty and never less than eight 
miles. Their seats were seldom vacant, as 
they were not discouraged by inclement 
weather or bad roads. Now, with much less 
effort, they can attend three meetings without 
fatigue of body; and which produces the 


test reward? Such is the constitution of 


our ‘nature that happiness is purchased by ac- 





* Humboldt; 
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tivity. This shows itself early in life. We 


behold it in the playful infant and in the 
frolicksome school boy, and it continues with 
us through life. I cannot believe anyone can 
be truly happy, except in the exercise of a 
cheerful industry and activity in making those 
happy around him, always cultivating a 
liberal forgiving spirit, although this may 
cost something. We may have to make 
sacrifices, but like an old garment, it will be- 
come easy by continual use. And here is the 
great point, that this activity has its direction 
from the right source—we are 80 liable to de- 
ceive ourselves—we honestly believe a requi- 
sition is laid upon us, which may be very 
much in harmony with our desires ; we enter 
into the work with zeal in the belief that we 
are doing the Lor.i’s work, when in reality it 
may be very much mixed up with the human, 
and yet we feel our Divine Father sanctions 
our course. 

One instance I remember of a Friend, who 
in early life was called to walk in the straight 
and narrow path, and, I believe, he was cne 
of the Lord’s annointed servants. He now 
has seemed to miss his way so far as to live 
in direct contradiction to what he formerly 
called others to, and believes he is released 
from his public labors, aud remains quietly at 
home. I have sometimes contrasted his situ- 
ation with that of E. Newport—a frail, deli- 
cate woman, who, in order to obtain that 
peace her sou] desired more than the comforts 
of home, hazarded health and life in her 
Master’s cause, with an unwavering Faith 
that the Lord would take care of His own. 
I have queried how can these things be? 
Upon reading some articles in the Intelligen- 
cer as to the causes of the decline of our So- 
ciety, I have been led into a train of thought 
somewhat different from what has been expres- 
sed. We mayaometimes forget that rivers and 
large streams are all made up of little rivulets 
and springs, and if the Fountain fails, the 
rivers must cease to flow. The query with 
me is, why is it that the great Husbandman 
sends His laborers to our Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, while our small meetings, the 
streams and springs receive so little notice ? 
It requires but little effort to go from city to 
city to large meetings, but somewhat of a sac- 
rifice of bodily comfort to get to our country 
meetings. Are we always found bearing the 
cross ? W. C. H. 





Wuat a world of gossip would be prevented 
if it were only reraembered that a person who 
tells you of the faults of others intends to tel) 
others of your faults. 


IF you have a bright —— express it ip 
the oo language possib 
ave a plain setting. 


e. A diamond 


should 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 


The following report of the lecture of Paul 
Da Chaillu in New York on “The Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” contains many facts of 
public interest : 

There is a country far away from our 
shores—far away toward the icy north. It is 
& glorious land, with bold and magnificent 
mountains; with deep, narrow, well-sheltered 
valleys, wild ravines, pictureeque and lovely 
lakes, immense glaciers—the largest in Eu- 
rope, and perhaps the largest in the world— 
immense forests of pine, birch and fir trees, 
the solitude of which seems to soothe the 
turbulent spirit of man: countless rivulets, 
which, in their flight toward the sea, fall in 
4 thousand cascades; rivers and streams 
which rush into the chasms below in gigantic 
waterfalls that astonish the delighted behold- 
er. In the north of that land the sun shines 
day and night in June, July and part of 
August. At that period no stars are to be 
seen. The moon sheds no lustre upon the 
earth. The summer is short. It is just long 
enough to give time to the wild tlowers to 
bloom and fade away. Then cold winds blow 
and grass begins to look yellow, and leaves 
begin to wither, and swallows and other 
birds fly toward the South ; the moon shines 
once more, and at last there isno more sun to 
be seen. Then the heavens seem to be in a 
blaze of light. How many nights have I 
travelled miles and miles, and enjoyed the 
magnificent scenery and glorious climate of 
that country! It is the “ Land of the Mid- 
night Sun.” I love these Scandinavians. I 
love these pleasant-hearted and blue-eyed 

eople. I love their kindness, their honesty. 

here is no people in the world so good as 
this northern people of Europe. Churches 
are seen everywhere, and the church in that 
country is the grand standpoint. Schools 
also abound. Of course they are not like our 
public schools, but nevertheless they are good 
schools. The People are Protestant and Lu- 
theran. I had an idea before I went to 
Scandinavia that it was a sort of wild coun- 
try, having a population that was only half 
civilized, but that is a mistake. They all 
know how to read and write. In the public 
schools the pupils are obliged to learn French, 
English and German. It is a good land— 
“Land of the Midnight Sun”—and I am 
going to try to lead you into it. Ona fine 
summer’s day I left Stockholm, which, by the 
way, is one of the most delightful and inter- 
esting cities in Europe. Toward mid-day we 
came to a place where we were going to get 
dinner. I came to a large hall in the midst 
of which was a table, on which was a very 
white table-cloth. The meat and vegetables 
were cooked, and I sat down expecting one of 








the servants to ask me what I was going to 
eat, when, to my astonishment, every man 
commenced to help himself. I ate also, and 
when I had finished the meal I expected to 
be asked for money. Nothing of the kind. 
When we had done we went to the counter, 
our word was trusted, we id the cost 
(twenty-five cents) and then left. While I 
was in Stockholm, I thought I would very 
much like to see the king. He came to the 
city two days after my arrival, and received 
me in the most charming and agreeable man- 
ner. He asked me to spend the next day at 
his summer palace, a few miles from Stock- 
holm, and of course I.gladly accepted the 
invitation. When I went there I saw no 
—— no soldiers, no servants, and when 

entered the apartment in which the king 
was, I found him in his shirt-sleeves engaged 
in painting. I then left to see the “ midnight 
sun,” and, to my astonishment, met an old 
gentleman of seventy-six, from Philadelphia, 
who was bound on a similar mission. 


It was in the summer, and thsre was no 
snow. After a time I got to the farms, and 
to my utter astonishment found that the cows 
were fed on raw fish. Then after a while I 
found that not only the cows but the shee 
and goats were fed on raw fish. F nally 
reached Finland. The Fins are exceedingly 
agreeable people. Now and then I would 
come upon a church in the desert, as you 
might say, and there around the church was 
the graveyard. No matter if you die two 
hundred or three hundred miles away, your 
people carry your body to that graveyard to 
be buried there. I found the clergy well 
educated, and exceedingly simple and amia- 
ble. Then I went on following that “ mid- 
night sun ” days and days. Finally I reached 
the northern extremity of Europe, and what 
a grand finish it was to my journey. There 
stood that “ midnight sun” and that polar sea 
in all its stillness and beauty. At last I was 
obliged to leave it. I went to study the Nor- 
wegians. I found that three of my books had 
been translated into Norwegian and Swedish, 
and that the people knew me somewhat by 
name. I admired the simplicity of the rich, 
the modesty of the women, and the simplicity 
of the whole people. Never have I seen such 
honesty as I have experienced among the 
people there. The simplicity of manner 
among the rich surprised me. I remember 
being in a magnificent country seat in the 
south of Sweden, owned by a man whose 
annual income from land was $15,000, and 
yet his wife daily appeared in a calico ures, 
with nothing in the shape of adornment 
except a velvet ribbon round her neck. The 
simplicity of their engagement rings is re- 
markable. Even the king would not think 
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of giving more than a simple gold ring as an| inclined to waste, if carefully availed of for 
engagement ring. . After marriage two rings | instruction, will in the long run make golden 
are worn, and three when the lady has a| hours and golden days that we shall be ever 


family of children. 
Sweden is exceedingly pleasant. The roads 
are just as good as in Central Park. People 
fancy it isa long way to go to Sweden. It 
only takes twelve days. Go direct to Lon- 
don, and from there two boats a week leave 
for Christiana and Stockholm, the duration 
of the journey being about fifty or sixty 
hours, The more I knew the people the 
more I loved them. They are a grand, 
noble race—a good steady, honest, law abid- 
ing people, and I hope lots of them will come 
here. 





THE HABIT OF READING. 


“T have no time to read,” is the common 
complaint, and especially of women whose 
occupations are such as to prevent continuous 
book perusal. They seem to think, because 
they cannot devote as much attention to 
books as they are compelled to devote to 
their avocations, that they cannot read any- 
thing. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t 
the books we finish at a sitting which always 
do us the most good. Those we devour in the 
odd moments, half a dozen pages at a time, 
often give us more satisfaction and are more 
thoroughly digested than those we make a 
particular effort to read. The men who have 
made their mark in the world, have generally 
been the men who have in boyhood formed 
the habit of reading at every available mo- 
ment, whether for five minutes or five hours. 

It is the habit of reading rather than the 
time at our command that helps us on the 
road to learning. Many of the most cultivated 
personswhose names have been famous as stu 
dents, have given only two or three hours a day 
to their books. If we make use of spare minutes 
in the midst of our ee ae ae if 
but a or a paragraph, we shall find our 
Sidlenl quicken and our toil lightened b 
just so much increased satisfaction as the boo 
gives us. Nothing helps along the monoto- 
nous daily round so much as fresh and 
striking thoughts, to be considered while our 
hands are busy. A new idea from a new 
volume is like oil which reduces the friction 
of the machinery of life. What we remember 
from brief glimpses into books often serves as 
a stimulus to action, and becomes one of the 
most precious deposits in the treasury of our 
recollection. All knowledge is made up of 
small parts, which would seem insignificant 

in themselves, but which, taken together, are 
valuable weapons for the mind and substan- 
tial armor for the soul. “ Read anything con- 
tinuously,” says Dr. J »hnson, “ and ou will 
be learned.” The odd minutes, which we are 





The way to travel in| thankful for.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


_ 3. 
TRIFLES, 


How is it o’er the strongest mind, 
That trifles hold such sway? 

A word—nay, e’en a look unkind 
May darken all life’s day. 

Oh, in this world of daily care, 
The thousands that have erred, 

Can any hardship better bear, 
Than they can bear a word! 


Alas, the human mould’s at fault, 
And still by turns it claims 

A nobleness that can exalt, 
A littleness that shames ! 

Of strength and weakness still combined, 
Compounded of the mean and grand ; 

And trifles thus will shake the mind 
That would a tempest stand. 

Give me that soul-superior power, 
That conquest over fate, 

Which sways the weakness of the hour, 
Rules little things as great ; 

That lulls the human waves of strife 
With words and feelings kind, 

And makes the trials of our life 
The triumphs of our mind! 


——__-~~08—- ___ 


OUT IN THE SNOW. 
BY 8S. M. WALSH. 
Merrily down from the dreary gray clouds 
Dances the feathery snow, 
Trimming with down the stiff green hedge, 
And the frozen ground below. 


The evergreens catch on their bristling arms 
The snow-flakes soft and pure, 

And little brown birds come fluttering down, 
Like leaves around the door. 


But hark to the laughter and joyous shout 
That ring through the falling snow, 

As troops of merry-eyed boys and _ girls 
Go skipping to and fro. 

How eager the fingers that gather up 
The treasures from the sky ! 

No matter how stiff and red they grow— 
The snow-balls merrily fly. 


And the very sleds, as they skim along, 
Seem to feel the rampant glee 

That brightens the eyes of my tiniest boy 
As he bounds away from me. 

But I put down the ear-laps, soft and warm, 
And button the little coat, ; 

Press into their mittens the restless hands, 
And muffle the fair white throat. 


And out goes my baby—a baby no more, 
But a “ great big boy ” is be, 

And the little red mittens scoop up the snow 
And toss it back to me. 


And I think the snow not a whit more fair 
Than the brow on which it falls, 

Or the tiny hands that gather it up, 
And shape itinto balls. 


Oh! the dancing eyes! may they ever flash 
With as clear a light as now! 
And the eager hands—-the treasures they grasp 
Be ever as pure as snow ! 
—Christian Union, 
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ASTRONOMY FOR 1873. 
A SUMMARY BY PROF. KIRKWOOD. 

To the Editor of the Tribune.—The follow- 
ing brief sketch of the progress of Astron- 
omy during the year of 1873 may not be 
without interest to some of your readers. 

New Asteroid.—Seven minor planets have 
been discovered since the commencement of 
the current year, all in our own country. 
Four of these were detected by Prof. Watson 
of Ann Arbor: three by Dr. Peters of Clin- 
ton, New York. The race between these dis- 
tinguished observers has been recently quite 
interesting. The astronomer of Clinton is 
still slightly ahead, though closely pressed by 
his industrious rival. The discoveries of the 

resent year make the whole number of 

own asteroids 134. 

Comets.—Beside the return of three peri- 
odic comets previously observed, four others 
have their perihelia during the year 
1873. On the 3d of April M. Stephan of 
Marseilles detected the second comet of 1867. 
This body, on its first observed approach to 
the sun, was discovered by M. Tempel. Its 
period, which is a little over six years, varies 
considerably on account of Jupiter’s disturb- 
ing influence. Its orbit approaches more 
nearly the circular form than that of any 
other known comet. 
short period—those of Brorsen and Faye— 
were discovered by the same fortunate obser- 
ver; the former on the Ist, and the latter on 
the 3d of September. 

On the third of July M. Tempel of Milan, 
discovered a telescopic comet, which proved 
to be a member of the Jovian group. Its 
period is five years and two months; its mo- 
tion is direct, and its. orbit has about the 
same eccentricity as that of Faye’s comet. 

The other comets of the year presented no 
phenomena of special interest. It is remark- 
able that while the seven asteroids were all 
discovered in America the seven comets were 
all detected in Europe. 

Memoirs.—A number of valuable astro- 
nomical memoirs have been read during the 
year before the various scientific societies in 
Europe and America. At the April meeting 
ef the National Academy, Prof. Alexander 
of Princeton, read a paper of great interest on 
the Harmonies of the Solar System. Several 
papers on the mutual relations of the planet- 
ary orbits have been communicated to the 
American Philosophical Society, by * Prof. 
Chase of Philadelphia. At the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, asain has presented two 
or three elaborate memoirs on the theory 
of the four outer planets. Prof. Newcomb is 
understood to have completed his investiga- 
tion of the orbit of Uranus, and we may ex- 
pect his work to be shortly issued by the 
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Smithsonian Institution. 
months since, read a paper before the Royal 
Society of Tasmania, giving the results of his 
recent observations on the grand nebula ia 
Argo. 
est as indicating a process of rapid transform- 
ation where it was supposed the changes must 





















Two other comets of 


815 
Mr. Abbott, a few 


These observations are of great inter- 


be of a secular character. “The dark space 


in the nebula,” Mr. Abbott remarks, “are 
extending and becoming more undefined, 


gradually filling up with small stars.” Dur- 
ing the year preceding the date of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s memoir, the number of visible stars in 
the dark portions of the nebula had inc 
fully 50 per cent. : 
Important papers have also been published 
by Mr. R. A. Proctor, the distinguished 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Prof. Watson of Ans Arbor, and many 
others. In short, although the year has not 
been distinguished by any astronomical dis- 
covery of extradrdinary brilliancy, the sci- 
ence has certianly made substantial pro 


Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 13, 1873. 





_ THE TRAILING PINE OF SIBERIA. 

The curious tree or bush known to the 
Russians as “kedrevnik,” and renuered in 
the English translation of Vrangel’s Travels 
as “ trailing cedar,” is one of the most singu- 
lar productions of Siberia, I hardly know 
whether to call it a tree, a bush, or a vine, for 
it partakes more or less of the characteristics 
of all three, and yet does not look much like 
any of them. It resembles as much as any- 
thing a dwarf pine tree, with a remarkably 
gnarled, crooked, and contorted trunk, grow- 
ing horizontally like a neglected vine along 
the ground, and sending up perpendicular 
hunches through the snow. It has the 
needles and cones of the common white pine, 
but it never stands erect like a tree, and 
grows in great patches from a few yards to 
several acres in extent. A man might walk 
over a dense growth of it in winter, and yet 
see nothing but a few bunches of sharp, grecn 
needles, sticking up here and there through 
the snow. It is found on the most desolate 
steppes, and upen the rockiest mountain 
sides from the Okhotsk Sea to the Arctic 
Ocean, and seems to grow most luxuriantly 
where the soil is most barren and the storms 
most severe. On great ocean-like plains, 
destitute of-all other vegetation, this trailing 
pine lurks beneath the snow, and covers the 
ground in places with a perfect net-work of 
ns twisted, and interlocking trunks. 

or some reason it always seems to die when 
it a. a 8 — age, and wherever 
you find its green, spring foliage, you will also 
find dry, white trunks as ipiemerhly as tin- 
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der. It furnishes almost the only fire-wood 
of the wandering Koraks and Chookchees, 
and without it many parts of northeastern 
Siberia would be absolutely uninhabitable by 
man. Scores of nights during our explora- 
tions in Siberia, we should have been com- 
pelled to camp without fire, water, or warm 
food, had not nature provided everywhere an 
abundance of trailing pine, and stored it 
away under the snow for the ure of travellers. 
—Tent Life in Siberia. 

Do not complain of life’s trials. Through 
these you may gain incomparably higher 
good than through indulgence and ease. 


—~<er- 
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NOTICE. 

Wanted at the Pawnee Indian Agency in Nebraska, 
a suitable friend, to take the position of farmer and 
instructor of Indians in the process of agriculture. 
A person thoroughly conversant with farm labor 
and the management of laborers on a farmis re- 
quired. 

Salary $600, and a comfortable dwelling house 
fora family atthe Agency. Applicants can ad- 
dress Wm. Dorsey or John Saunders, of Philadel- 
phia; Samuel M, Janney, Loudon county, Va, or 
B. Rush Roberts, Secretary, at Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. 


. 








ITEMS. 

Gas Frame.—In ordinary gas-burners, the light 
giving power of the gas is more or less lost because 
the inner part of the flame is not hot enough to 
burn all the carbon. A recent Belgian patent seeks 
to remedy this by placing a small piece of platinum 
between the two holes of an ordinary fish-tail bur- 
ner. The platinum is heated inthe flame, and 
causes the more complete combustion of the gas. 
It is said to double the amount of light. 

Tae Ixpian Arratrs CoMMITTEE AND THE INDIAN 
Qugstion.—The Indian question will soon come be- 
fore the House and give-rise to much discussion. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs are taking meas- 
ares which look to a change in the management of 
Indian affairs, dispensing with the present board 
of Indian commissioners and restoring it to the 
War Department. A bill will also be reported from 
tbat committee to more effectually carry into effect 
the Indian-intercourse act by rigidly excluding 
#pirituous liquors. Already a bill has been reported, 
with a view of securing publicity to the acts of In- 
dian agents by ready access to their books, and a 
general reform in Indian agencies will be recom- 
mended. 

James Pauirs, of Linwood, Delaware County, 
has in his possession a Bible which he claims to 
be the oldest book in the United States. It was 
translated by William Tyndall, and published in 
1551. The book was brought to this country in 1682, 
and has been in the Phillips family ever since. It 
is printed in large size’ old English type, and is ina 
good state of preservation.— Lz. Paper. 

Ir is said by leading scientists, that since the death 
of Prof. Agazsiz, Spencer F. Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, takes rank as the most able and 
distinguished professor ef natural science in the 
United States. Prof. Baird isa native of Reading, 
Pa.— Exchange Paper. > 

The hydrate of chloral, which in 1869 cost eighty 
dollars a pound, so that each sleep produced by it 


ould be reckoned at one dollar, is now advertised ' 
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on the list of a German chemical factory at about 
two dollarsa pound. Such an enormous reduction 
in the price of a chemical product in so short a 
time has rarely occurred. Perhaps the only parallel 
case is metallic sodium, which, a few years ago, 
could not be had for two hundred dollars a pound, 
but can now be made for seventy-five cents. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson, the secret use of chloral 
in England has become so great that the victims 
must be put in the same class as the opium eaters. In 
proof of the enormous consumption, he states that 
during the last year and a half, four dealers have 
sold forty tons, sufficient to give narcotic doses to 
36,000,000 people—in other words, every person in 
England could have had one good sound sleep out 
of the amount sold. 

Wooden water-pails, whether to be used in the 
kitchen or at the stable, should receive two or three 
good coats of gum shellac varnish, dissolved in 
alcohol, well laid on both inside and outside. This 
will last a year or more, before the wood will begin 
to soak water. Itis much better than lead paint 
for the inside of pails. Lead is poison and soon 
peels off in freezing weather, and then the pails 
soak water and get very heavy to lift; besides 
which, they rot fast and leak through the pores of 
the wood. Shellac can be procured of any painter, 
ready mixed, and, if corked tightly, will keep any 
length of time. 

Urtinizing tae Waste or Coat Minss.—Mr. Leis- 
eau intends to erect at Nesquehoning, in Carbon 
county, machinery for the manufacture of artificial 
fuel from anthracite coal dust or waste, by quite a 
different method from any hitherto used. From the 
moment that the coal dust is pushed into the coal 
hopper it is to be kept in motion, and the whole 
process of manufacturing it into artificial fuel is to 
be carried on automatically. The machinery to be 
used is ingenious, but too intricate for merely ver- 
bal description. The binding material, ordinary 
clay, and the coal dust are emptied into separate 
stationary cylinders containing revolving partitions, 
and five per cent. of the clay and ninety-five per 
cent. of the coal dust are discharged together into 
areceiver. As the coal and clay fall together they 
are sprinkled with the milk of lime, which the ma- 
chinery delivers in due proportion. The moistened 
mass is carried by a screw propeller into the mixing 
machine, end the product is then moulded into 
lumps the size and shape of hen’s eggs. These 
lumps are then immersed in asolution of rosin, and 
are carried on a wire belt through evaporating and 
drying tunnels, and are thence discharged automat- 
ically into coal cars, being then ready for the mar- 
ket. In Europe the artificial fuel, after being 
varnished with rosin, is dumped into cars with per- 
forated sides and bottoms, and the lumps are then 
baked in an oven, the process requiring much time 
and unnecessary handling, and consuming a large 
amount of fuel. Mr. Loiseau has been engaged ex- 
perimenting at Nesquehoning, under the auspices of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, for 
nearly a year, and the process above described and 
the machinery are the results of the experience lie 
has thus obtained It is said that the cost of man- 
ufactifre at the mines, of this artificial fuel, will be 
about eighty-five cents per ton, but the machinery 
for its production will be very expensive. At the 
mouth of nearly every mine there is a mountain of 
coal dust several hundred feet in height, and if any 
process can be found whereby this immense 
amount of fuel can be cheaply utilized, the expenses 
of mining coal may be reduced, and cumbersome 
heaps of waste material may be cleared away.—P. 
Ledger. 
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1874 SPRING. 
JOHN H. STOKES 
Respectfully calls the attention of Friends to the 
fresh and desirable goods, OF HIS OWN 
IMPORTATION, NOW IN STORE. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs. Tarleton and Book Muslin. 
Sil Blond, in three qualities. Bobbinetts and Wash 
Blond, all prices. White and Colored Silk Cashmere 
Shawls. 500 Yds. Black Silk, $1.00 and $1.12}, a 
most excellent article for Summer dresses. 

100 Yds. Brown Twilled Silk, } wide ; desirable. 

65 Yds. 8-4 Pearl Llama Cloth for Shawls. 

GO Pure White Llama Shawls, $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 

& Pieces Beautiful Brown Mohair. 

Have also secured from importers the balance of 
those neat Paid Grenadines, that we sold so many of 
last season, 374.c. These goods cost 60 cents gold 
to import. Also, § pieces 33 inch Brown Mixed 
Madonnas, at $1.00 per yard, former price, $1.37}. 

My stock of goods from Philadelphia and New 
York markets is large and well selected, well adapted 
to the wants of a family. JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 
CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 

905 Marker Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
RDWIN CRAFT. 0. 0. JESSUP. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Seod 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 








Works, Camden. 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovste Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 526 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 


ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
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OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


\ 7 ANTED—IMMEDIATELY, A CARPENTER 
and a Blacksmith at the Otoe Indian Agency. 
Apply to JOHN SAUNDERS, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


y 7. ANTED—A GIRL TO ASSIST IN DOING 

the work in a small family. A Friend or 
Friendly person preferred. To one who can come 
well recommended, a good home and liberal wages 
will be given. Address, L. Ai ®., 


Bustleton P. O., Pa. 


ATURDAY AFTERNOON SCIEN- 
TIFIC MATINEES. HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Commencing SATURDAY, February 14,a Course of 
ten familiar scientific entertainments. 
Course Ticket, reserved seat. $5.00. 
Course Ticket, without reserved seat, $2.50. 


For sale at F. A. North and Co.’s, No. 1308 Chest- 
nut Street. 


The Girard Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, of Phila. 
Charter perpetual. Capital $300,000 paid up. 


Assetts belonging to the Company, $1,990,357.78 
do held in Trust, ° 3,272,835.00 








Whole amount, $5,263,192.78 
The Trust Funds are kept entirely distinct and 
separate from those of the Company’s. 
THomas, Ripeway, President. 
Sera I. Comuy, Vice-President. 
Wu. H. Sta@ver, Treasurer. 
Cuas. O. Grooms, Actuary. 
Cates Cioruigr, Secretary. 


1st mo. 1st, 1874. 48-4: 


8S. P. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


A DESIRABLE SITUATION 
For a young woman who would be willing to take 
the entire care of a little boy between 3 and 4 
years of age. To be considered as one of the family 
in all respects. A member of the Society, and 
about 25 or 30 years of age. 
Address “TI. D. W.,” 
City Fire Insurance Company, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Highth Street. 
Photogravhing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictares. 





Special atten- 
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Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Chester County, Pa. 


The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study is pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 


Terus :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks, 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full astortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Fatt anp WINTER OpEninG. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
. Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
" No. 526 Cattowait. Street, Parra. 
I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
~ @ new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 623 33 North Second Bt. Phileda, 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 
ly 
ISAIaH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 





We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Infcrmation given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
MORRIS L.HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 
‘HAVE YOU SEEN 


|WHEELER & WILSON'S 


“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norra Sixrs Srrest, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


POR RENT,—A desirable HOME— 


19 acres of good land at West Grove Station 
B.C. R. R. Dwelling ample, including all modern 
conveniences; set of out-buildings complete, with 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the com- 
forts of home in a small family as boarders with 
tenant; Lease renewable. 





Jos H. Jackson. 
West Grove, Pa., 1st mo. 17th 1874. 
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